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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

INTERPRETATION NOT ATHEISM 
Sib: 

I cannot restrain an impulse to applaud the suggestions made in the article 
of Herbert D. Miles in a recent number of the Review. 

We certainly need a new Bible, one that will outline the essential principles 
of Christianity. I, and most of my acquaintances, believe in the moral and 
ethical principles which Christ taught and to that extent can be considered 
Christian. I have never joined a church because I could not do so without 
misrepresenting myself by the act itself. 

When I first discovered that I could not accept a literal interpretation of the 
Bible I supposed, of course, I was therefore an atheist. I supposed this until 
I read some atheistic works. I then discovered I was no atheist. I have 
long since given up the idea that it is necessary to belong to any particular 
"school" of thought or hold any creed that agrees in every particular with 
that of any group. I have found comfort and satisfaction in a creed of my 
own. 

A new Bible would save many a man years of groping in spiritual darkness. 

W. W. Gould. 

San Jose, Costa Rica. 

THE MOVIES AND ART 

Sir: 

I feel that attention should be drawn to a recent article, entitled Movies 
as Dope, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Certainly thinking people do wish 
that the moving pictures were improved, but those reading Mrs. PennelPs 
article must find it difficult to understand, much less to agree with, the ex- 
aggerated statements used as hypotheses for the conclusions she has reached. 

To quote: "It has not been art, but the love of make-believe that has 
driven people to the play, the desire to throw off the boredom of the real for 
the enchantment of the unreal. . . . The dramatic artist fills the stage 
not with life, but the semblance of life." 

Mrs. Pennell's objection here is evidently not against "movies" themselves, 
but against this love of make-believe. She condemns it, as well as amuse- 
ment, without telling us why, yet admitting this desire has its roots deep 
down in human nature. Surely such an observation should lead one to exam- 
ine the truth of a conclusion so at variance with nature. And, in so doing, 
would one not be confronted with the problem of how to distinguish between 
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the "real" and the "unreal" ? In the final analysis this desire we all share is 
a yearning toward the fulfillment of our ideals, and it is the nature of this 
ideal and "unreal" world that shapes our destinies. 

Mrs. Pennell says, in support of her argument that the camera can never be 
an instrument of art, that "it cannot create or compose or design". And, 
further, "the photographer selects his subject, he does not arrange it . . . 
the machine does the work, and what the machine manufactures is a record of 
fact". First an understanding of the word "art" is necessary. Might it not 
be expressed in this way: "Art" is that piece of work which bespeaks the 
personality and genius of its producer, — which "lives" because of that 
"something" imparted to it from the very life and soul of its originator, that 
"something" being imaginary in that it cannot be analyzed, yet is more real 
than the facts of which it is composed? If it be a landscape, this beauty is not 
alone due to the actual trees in the scene, nor to the exact truthfulness of the 
presentation, but to the imagery, the vital touch imparted to that piece by the 
artist. 

If Mrs. Pennell agrees with this definition of art and the further interpreta- 
tion of the artist's relation to life, she must understand my objection to her 
condemnation of the love of make-believe. Though the facts of a story may 
be untrue as actual history, it still can be real, full of imagery, true values — 
though new combinations of life — even to the point of "art ". It can be of no 
matter how that story is told, — whether by the vehicle of spoken or written 
words, or by painting or sculpture, or by stage or film, — for, in this world, 
matter is the medium for all expression. When the spirit of the artist is 
stamped indelibly and unmistakably upon his work, then is that piece of 
work "art". 

Mrs. Pennell also says "the films give something to look at, nothing to 
think about". Even in the worst of them there is something to think about. 
The presentation of "nothing" before the eyes of the public could scarcely be 
as detrimental as most of the pictures are, or as beneficial as are the few. Even 
though Mrs. Pennell may not recognize that there is thought in the poorer 
films (of a low order to be sure, but, still, thought), she must agree that where 
there is art there is truth. 

There is still a large field of discussion open as regards the "laziness" of 
people consenting to give their attention to moving pictures. I may ask 
whether, in this world where there is so much to be studied, where there are so 
many spheres of knowledge unexplored, it is a part of "laziness" to seek that 
method by which the most can be accomplished in the shortest, most impres- 
sive and efficient way? Is this instinctive choice to be condemned or com- 
mended? To force any growth is to forfeit the gain one would reap, but, as 
nature is, after all, the final answer to our perplexities, it is well to notice that, 
though she works, she never "labors"; though she accomplishes what to us 
seems the impossible, she never chooses the longest route, but practices 
economy throughout. 
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All who think at all are certainly with Mrs. Pennell in an effort to improve 
the films, making them a channel for the expression of art; but constructive 
thinking is needed. It avails us little to condemn or tear down the structure 
that is, by reason of its forcefulness, a vital part of our people's life, if we do 
not build anything to take its place. Let us acknowledge its possibilities, 
and then, in such ways as are judged wise by our majority, direct the abilities 
of the generation toward raising these productions to a higher level until an 
increasing majority approaches the standard of "art". 

Mabgaeet Schuyler Sternbirgh. 

Seattle, Washington. 

NIRVANA VINDICATED 

Sir: 

Does the author of The Movies as Dope which appeared in the November 
Review realize the slur twice cast on Nirvana, which it is suggested can be 
easily achieved by the movie addict whose thinking powers are being "doped"? 

The religious devotee whether Hindu or Christian is never "seduced" into the 
state of Nirvana. He strives with all his spiritual might to return consciously 
back to the source from which he came forth — undifferentiated — a glorious goal, 
a tremendous expansion of consciousness, the exact opposite to annihilation. 

While appreciating all that is said about the machine made art, the usurper, 
I deeply regret the fact that many readers may swallow this fallacious pres- 
entation of Nirvana. 

Mona de 'Ftlippi. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

UNAMERICAN "AMERICANISMS" 

Sir: 

In his review of my book on American English, in your November issue 
(which book, by the way, is merely a development of an article under the same 
title in The North American Review for January, 1888), Mr. Archibald 
Marshall remarks that my taking for granted that it is ungrammatical to 
say "I have been to London" seems to "need elucidation". Considering the 
uniform purity of diction in Mr. Marshall's writings, so far as I have read the 
books of that distinguished novelist, it is surprising that he can require "eluci- 
dation" of the simple fact that you cannot be "to" a place — in good English. 
If the phrase quoted were correct, it would be correctfor the speaker to amplify 
it by adding: "I was to London last week, but now I am to home." Of 
course the proper preposition is "in" or "at". 

Gilbert M. Tucker. 

Albany, N.'Y. 



